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H. M. TENNENT Ltd 


For times of performances see Announcements in the Press 


DUCHESS 
Until 13th March 
George G Alfred Black and H.M. Tennent Ltd 


SEAGULLS OVER SORRENTO 


GLOBE 
EMLYN WILLIAMS 


in his own play 
SOMEONE WAITING 


with ADRIANNE ALLEN 


NEW 
By arrangement with Bronson Albery 
JOHN MILLS 
in The Brandon Thomas Company's 


CHARLEY’S AUNT 
by Brandon Thomas 
with GWEN FFRANGCON-DAVIES 
An entirely new production directed by 
John Gielgud 


PHOENIX 


VIVIEN LEICH LAURENCE OLIVIER 


THE SLEEPING PRINCE 
by Terence Rattigan 
with MARTITA HUNT 


TENNENT PRODUCTIONS LTD 





APOLLO 


THE BURNING GLASS 


a new play 
by Charles Morgan 


HAY MARKET 
JOHN GIELCUD 
SYBIL THORNDIKE 
IRENE WORTH 
RALPH RICHARDSON 
in 
A DAY BY THE SEA 
by N. C. Hunter 
PICCADILLY 
By arrangement with Frith Banbury Ltd 
PAMELA BROWN PAUL SCOFIELD 
and 
GLADYS COOPER 
in 
A QUESTION OF FACT 


a new play by Wynyard Browne 


LYRIC HAMMERSMITH 
HERMIONE BADDELEY 
DORA BRYAN IAN CARMICHAEL 


‘““ AT THE LYRIC ”’ 


a new Revue directed by William Chappell 














SHAKESPEARE 


MEMORIAL 
> THEATRE 


Greet STRATPFORD-UPON-AVON 


COMMENCING 16th MARCH 


THE NINETY-FIFTH SEASON 
of Plays by 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


OTHELLO 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 
ROMEO AND JULIET 
THE TAMING OF THE SHREW 
TROILUS AND CRESSIDA 


Ali seats bookable through principal 
London Agents or Box Office Manager 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 


BOOK FOR THE EARLY WEEKS 
OF THE SEASON! 





LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 


; TED HEATH AND HIS MUSIC 
8th March; DICK SHAWN 
| BEVERLEY SISTERS, etc. 


NAT “KING” COLE 
22nd March | and HENNY YOUNGMAN, ete. 


HIPPODROME (Ger. 3272) 
6.30 & 8.50 (For a Limited Season) 
AMERICA’S GREATEST COLOURED STARS in 


‘“ ANNA LUCASTA” 
All Seats Bookable 3/6 to 12/6 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi.868 1) 
Twice Nightly at 6.15 & 8.30 
FRANKIE HOWERD, WINIFRED ATWELL 
in New Folies Bergere Revue 


‘*PARDON MY FRENCH” 

















BOOK BY PHONE FROM HOME 


THEATRE SEATING 
PLANS 


2/6 
A book of 42 London theatres 10°x 7”; they are easily read 
and invaluable when ordering seats by telephone. A map 


and a bus route guide are included : from ticket agents 
or direct, 2d. extra for postage unsealed 


LYTTON’S THEATRE GUIDE, 139 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 
re 





"Wherever smoking is permitted—ABDULLAS FOR CHOICE 














Mr. Frederick Gardiner 
GENERAL AGENT FOR THE 
EUROPEAN ASSOCIATION OF 
MUSIC FESTIVALS 


offers you 


HOLIDAYS with MUSIC 


TICKETS — ACCOMMODATION 
SPECIAL TOUR ARRANGEMENTS 
for 


WAGNER FESTIVAL BAYREUTH 
MUNICH, AIX-en-PROVENCE 


and all other leading European Festivals of Music 


FULL DETAILS FROM 








= GARDINER TRAVEL SERVICE LIMITED 
Fy, (Dept. TW), 189 Regent Street, London, W1 


Phone: REGent 1416 & 1540 























TURBINE VACUUM CLEANING OF 


THEATRE CARPETS 
UPHOLSTERY 
SOFT FURNISHINGS & 
INTERIOR SURFACES 
BY 
THE ‘GREAT MET’ LTD 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.1 


Telephone SLOane 2/01-2-3 











WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 


of SINGING and 
DRAMATIC ART Ltd 


Principa!: W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 
SINGING LESSONS SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MEN 
Diploma at the end of two-year course 
STUDENTS EXCEPTED JAN, MAY, SEPT 


APPLY SECRETARY 
CLAREVILLE STREET, LONDON, S.W.7 
(FREmantle 2958) 
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PITLOCHR 


FESTIVAL THEATRE 

Director: John Stewart 

Manager: Kenneth Ireland 

The Governors of Pitlochry, Festival Society Ltd, Pres-nt the 


FOURTH FESTIVAL SEASON 
—- Ist May to 2nd October — 


Seven Dlays by Scottish 
Playwrights 


— Tree Revivals — 

THE BOY DAVID JONAH 3 HOUSEMASTER 
(J.M. Barrie) (james Bridie) (lan Hay) 
— Four Premiere Productions — 

THE MAN IN THE WHITE SUIT 
(Roger MacDougall) 

THE FACE OF LOVE HOLIDAY CAMP 

(lan Dallas) (Robert Kemp) 
THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE 
(R J.B. Sellar, based on R.L. Stevenson's 
famous novel) 
Preductions by 
Herbert M. Prentice, Lyon Todd and Peter Potter 
Se'tings by 
Claude Marks and Harry Kistenmacher 
Concerts. Art Exhibition. Restaurant. 
ADVANCE BOOKING OPENS 1Sth MARCH 
te (NOTE NEW PRICES: 8/6, 7/6, 6/6 & 4/6) * 
Send 5d. Stamps for Complete Brochure 


Scotland’s Theatre in the Hills 
TERE Ge 











PHILIPS 


THE HOME 





TELEVISION 
All Philips Tele- 


vision Receivers 
incorporate Factor 
D for  depend- 
ability. A wide 
selection of Pro- 
jection and Direct 
View models. 





RECORD-PLAYER 


Philips new aall- 
speed record-player 
—the lMse Fockey 
connects to your 
own radio and pro- 
vides excellent 
record reproduction 
at remarkably low 
cost. 





RADIO 
Philips is the de- 
pendable radio. 
There is a very wide 
range of models to 


' choose from—to suit 


all tastes at prices to 
suit all pockets. 





RADIOGRAMS 


Philips Radiograms, 
incorporating 
Philips unique 
Featherweight Pick- 
Up, give the highest 
quality reproduction 
of all records—all 
speeds. 








RECORDS 


Many famous 
artistes — classical 
and popular now 
record exclusively 
for Philips and new 
names are constantly 
being added. High- 
est quality repro- 
duction, of course. 


PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LIMITED 


LAMPS & LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
CENTURY HOUSE 


‘PHOTOFLUX’ FLASHBULBS - ‘PHILISHAVB’ ELECTRIC DRY SHAVERS, BTC. 
SHAFTESBURY AVENUE + LONDON WC.2 
(P.349) 
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Margot Fonteyn 


(Picture by Houston-Rogers) 


as Queen of the Air in “ Homage to the Queen,” one of the ballets in the 
current repertoire of the Sadler’s Wells Ballet, whose new season at Covent 
Garden opened on 23rd February. The company has just returned from 
another successful American tour. Other ballets to be given are “ The 
Sleeping Beauty”; a new version of “Coppelia” revised by Ninette de 
Valois; “ Daphnis and Chloe”; “Les Sylphides ”; .“ Le Lac de Cygnes ”; 


“ Cinderella”; “ Veneziana” and “ Les Patineurs.” 
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54 
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‘Ovaltine helps 
me to sleep 


better ” 


Miss GLORIA NORD writes: 

“ Since I was a little girl at home in America I've always 
loved to drink ‘ Ovaltine’. I still drink it before I go to 
bed because it relaxes me and I sleep better”’. 


Delicious ‘ Ovaltine ’ can help you, too. Taken at bed- 
time it will aid relaxation and assist in promoting the 
conditions favourable to complete, peaceful sleep of 
the best kind. No other beverage can give you better 
sleep. 


1/6, 2/6 and 4/6 per tin 


P.9054 
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Subscription 18s. a year including postage 


Editor: FRANCES STEPHENS 
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Over the Footlights 


ONSIDERABLE interest has _ been 

aroused by the announcement of this 
season’s programme and company at Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, where the Festival opens 
on 16th March. 

During the last six years it has become 
an established tradition at the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre to have at the head of 
the company at least two major figures of 
the English stage. Im 1954 there is to be a 
break away from this tradition. Big lead- 
ing réles have been given to younger actors 
and actresses, with an emphasis on those 
developed within the Stratford organisation. 

Apart from Anthony Quayle, Rosalind 
Atkinson and William Devlin (making his 
first appearance at the Memorial Theatre), 
the company is a young one, most of the 
actors being in their twenties. They include 
Laurence Harvey, Barbara Jefford, Zena 
Walker, Keith Michell, Powys Thomas, 
David O’Brien, Tony Britton, Leo McKern 
and Jean Wilson. Muriel Pavlow, like Mr. 
Devlin, is a newcomer to Stratford. 

The ninety-fifth season of plays will con- 
sist of Othello, A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, Romeo and Juliet, The Taming of 
the Shrew and Troilus and Cressida and 
although no top-ranking stars are included 
this year £20,000 in advance bookings had 
already been taken at the box o%fice six 
weeks before the opening of the season. 

It is announced that the Old Vic Com- 
pany is to play Hamlet at Elsinore in June, 
jointly sponsored by the Danish Govern- 
ment and the British Council. Arrange- 
ments are now being completed for eight 


to ten performances to be given between 
the 18th and 27th June, with the full com- 
pany, including Fay Compton as Gertrude, 
Claire Bloom as Ophelia, Richard Burton 
as Hamlet and Michael Hordern as 
Polonius. 

Among plays produced too late for review 
this month are Coriolanus at the Old Vic 
with Richard Burton in the name part, and 
The Fifth Season at the Cambridge. The 
inimitable Cornelia Otis Skinner is giving a 
one-woman show called Paris ’90 at the St. 
Martin’s, and dancer Martha Graham began 
a season at the Saville on Ist March, 
following the opening of a season by 
Antonio and his Spanish Ballet at the Stoll 
on 24th February. 

In addition to various new productions 
for the spring mentioned last month it has 
been announced that Jack Hylton is to pre- 
sent the Rodgers and Hart musical success 
Pal Joey in London. 

The Immortal Garden, the moving play 
by H. C. G. Stevens, well-known press 
agent, which was last seen in the London 
area at the “Q” in 1947, is to be revived 
at the Intimate Theatre during the week of 
8th March. ‘his play, which has been 
widely presented by amateur and repertory 
organisations, particularly in the midlands 
and the north, was first produced in 1933. 
In 1934 and 1935 the late C. V. France 
played the leading part at the Shilling, 
Whitehall and Playhouse theatres, and 
Arthur Wontner also played the part in 
1942. 

FS. 





Cover portrait: 


Gladys Cooper and Paul Scofield in A Question of Fact (Angus McBean) 
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ADD PERFECTION OF DETAIL TO YOUR PRODUCTION 


and ———_____CONSULT THE THEATRICAL JEWELLERS es 


Robert White ¢ Sons 


57/59 Neal Street, Shaftesbury Avenue W.C.2 and 
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New Shows Reviewed 


“* Housemaster "' — St. 
January. 

“No Other 

January. 

“ Burdalane ""—New Gateway. 2nd 
ruary. 

“ The Private 
February. 

“Alice Through the Looking Glass "— 
Prince’s, 9th February. 

“ Charley’s Aunt ’’—New, 10th February 

*“ Angels in Love ’’—Savoy, 1]th February 

“The Burning Glass’? — Apollo, 18th 
February. 


Martin's, 


Verdict "—Duchess, 


Secretary "'—Arts, 


*“ Housemaster ” (St. Martin's) 
Lens in the sweetness of pre-Munich 

make-believe, Ian Hay’s play seems 
older than it is. This first revival, which will 
almost certainly make a strong appeal to the 
over-forties, has faded but still potent 
charm. A play so frequently performed by 
amateurs certainly ought to be produced 
professionally from time to time for its 
credit’s sake and to enable the amateurs to 
make a check-up. It has no psychology, no 
more sex than can be laughed off lightly, no 
depravity, no cruelty, no satire, no corrup- 
tien, and, in spite of all these omissions, it 
passes an evening very pleasantly and retains 
sufficient character and quality not to invite 
burlesque. 

In Jack Hulbert’s production everything 
was very nicely done; a little slowly, a little 
sadly, a little reverently—but nicely. The 
patient old housemaster, Charles Donkin, 
was played by Mr. Hulbert himself with a 


touch of tired pathos which tended to defeat 
its object by evoking the ghost of Mr. 
Chips. Asa performance, one had to admire 
every moment the practised skill of the 
artist. 

There are seventeen characters and every- 
one’s lot is improved by and during the 
action of the play. The Headmaster is 
narrow, humourless and despotic, but the 
other sixteen have not a fault among them, 
yet they are neither anaemic nor boring in 
their small doses. The important part of 
the only man with a fault was well taken by 
Maurice Durant, who arranged rectilinear 
designs on his face, which supported all that 
the other characters said about him and 
added much to the success of the perform- 
ance. Winifred Shotter made a welcome 
appearance as Barbara Fane, a little pale as 
a maiden aunt and, like the whole play, too 
nice to be true. Her partner in a long en- 
gagement, Frank Hastings, affably bumbled 
along under the steam of Julian D’Albie. 
Yvette Wyatt was awfully nice as Rosemary 
and Mary Sivern leapt about with a credit- 
able show of high spirits as “ Button.” John 
Mannell seemed rather a light-weight for Sir 
Berkeley Nightingale but, after all, it was 
light entertainment. H.G.M. 


“No Other Verdict ” (Duchess) 
ACK Roffey’s play, which opened on 21st 
January, presents, in alternate courses, 
two features which are regarded as equal- 
firsts in popular esteem—a good long police 


**Charley’s 
Aunt ’’ 


Spettigue: Yes, here is the 
letter. But first, make 
my happiness complete. 
Say that from this bliss- 
ful moment we are en- 
gaged. 


Lord Fancourt: We are 
engaged? 


Spettigue (Philip 
Stainton) and Lord 
Fancourt Babberley 
(John Mills) in Act 
Ill of John Gielgud’s 
production of the 
Brandon Thomas 
classic, with decor by 
Motley, which, now 
at the New Theatre, 
transfers to the Strand 
on 8th March. 





ne 


Dorothy Dickson 

A new portrait of Miss Dickson, who is starring with 
Jack Buchanan and David Hutcheson in the successful 
Vernon Syivaine farce, ‘* As Long as They’re Happy,” 
which will celebrate its 300th performance at the end 
of March. Miss Dickson, star of many musicals, 
was previously seen in another straight play, ‘* Red 

Letter Day,” at the same theatre. 
(Portrait by Denis de Marney) 


he 


Viveca Lindfors 

the Swedish-born film star, known in Hollywood as 

the “‘New Garbo,” plays the title réle in ‘ The 

White Countess”? by J. B. Priestley and his wife, 

Jacquetta Hawkes, which opens at the Saville Theatre 
on 24th March. 


investigation and a trial in a Court of 
Assize. The method of dove-tailed presenta- 
tion had the defect of cramping the judicial 
scenes but Elizabeth Tapley’s duplicate set 
was neat and ingenious. 

The play opened in darkness with an 
interrupted telephone call to the police and 
pistol shots and thenceforward concerned 
itself with the mysteries of just what, by 
whom and why. Elsie Randolph, Barbara 
Murray and Stuart Lindsell had to sit about 
bewildered and one could not but admire the 
way they did it. Charles Lloyd Pack dis- 
tinguished himself by performing in three 
keys. Richard Leech acted guilt most com- 
mendably but, as everything pointed to him 
anyway, we were bound to regard him as 
innocent. John Arnatt also acted guilt, but 
less commendably, perhaps unintentionally. 
He was supposed to be the Superintendent of 
the Bucks Police and a friend of the sus- 
pected man, an awkward combination of 
roles which his likeness to a Prep. school 
assistant master did nothing to unite. 

The play is good entertainment through 
most of its course but, as in so many “ who- 
dunnits,” one feels just a little let down by 
the extreme improbability of the solution 
when it is produced. Hugh Cruttwell 
directed the numerous and very competent 
cast. H.G.M. 


“ Burdalane ” (New Gateway) 
INIFRED BANNISTER is well-known 
to readers of THEATRE WORLD as a 
contributor of a number of lively articles 


mostly on the Scottish Theatre. Author 
also of a number of one-act plays, Burdalane 
was her first full-length work to have 
London presentation. 

One can rejoice that here is a playwright 
of power and promise, and one with an 
unusual gift of dialogue and atmosphere. 
The burdalane of the title (the word means 
the last of a line when a woman) is a tragic, 
aged aristocrat, Lady Jane Bannockmile, 
chatelaine of a decaying Scottish castle. 
Here indeed is a fascinating character, much 
more than life size and of the very stuff of 
the theatre. 

Lady Jane’s young womanhood was 
warped by a tyrannical father and, eccentric 
as she now is and a miser, the old lady 
awaits her end unkempt and querulous, 
tormented by a grasping servant she cannot 
do without. There are others hovering 
around to batten on her fortune, but, true 
daughter of her father, the old woman out- 
wits them at the eleventh hour—almost 
indeed with the death rattle in her throat. 





Michael Gough 


who is starring with Laurence Naismith and Faith 
Brook in Charlies Morgan’s new play ‘“‘ The Burning 
Glass.”” Mr. Morgan’s previous plays, *“‘ The Flashing 
Stream’ and “ The River Line ’’ were distinguished 
successes. 


The other aspects of the story seemed 


secondary in the face of the strength of the 
central theme, and only the young poacher, 
Hew, distant relative of the burdalane 
(though born on the wrong side of the 
blanket), commanded any deep interest and 
justified Lady Jane’s faith in making him 
her heir and the founder of a new line. 
Caroline Keith gave a most moving per- 
formance as the old woman and a perfect 
foil was provided by Anna Welsh as 
Desdemona Dunn, the unscrupulous servant 
whose greed and vulgarity stifled the smallest 
glimmerings of pity. The scenes between 
these two were magnificent and streaked 
with ironic humour. Another performance 
of note came from Edward Hepple, who had 
mastered the Scottish dialect with consider- 
able skill for the réle of the poacher. 
The production at the New Gateway, on 
an exceedingly cold first night, left much to 
be desired and it was a tribute to Mrs. 
Bannister’s real sense of the theatre that 
the play triumphed over these disadvan- 
tages. F.S. 


“The Private Secretary ” (Arts) 
GAIN harking back to the 19th century, 
the new management revived The 
Private Secretary on 3rd February. Since 


Michael Gwynn 


who is to play opposite Dorothy Tutin in John van 
Druten’s “‘I Am a Camera” which opens at the New 
on 12th March. Michael Gwynn won recognition for 
his fine work at Stratford. 
(Portrait by Dorothy Wilding) 


Charles Hawtrey fashioned this farce with 


German material in 1884, its popularity was 
sufficient to account for over a dozen re- 
vivals in the following fifty years, usually 
about Christmas time. The Charley's Aunt 
public has always given it a warm second 
place. 

In Hugh Miller’s production, the date of 
the action was advanced sixteen years to 
1900, possibly for convenience of costuming, 
but the use of soliloquy and “aside” re- 
vealed the play’s antiquity. The casting had 
not been done with much attention to lines 
of dialogue. However, since the prime 
requisites are a smal} soft clown and a big 
hard clown and these were handsomely 
supplied by Harold Goodwin and Richard 
Wordsworth respectively, the heavy humour 
and knockabout yielded great satisfaction. 
At other times the proceedings were suffi- 
ciently curious to yield amusement. Lloyd 
Pearson was a hoot in a Norfolk suit and 
Josephine Middleton supplied a_ perfect 
period gem of a landlady. H.G.M. 


“ Alice Through the Looking Glass ” 
(Princes) 
S it seems to be assumed that we are all 
Alice lovers, it was disappointing to 
find the theatre only half full on the second 
(Continued on page 10) 





Whispers from the Wings 


HERE is tremendous depth and breadth 

about Michael Hordern’s memorable 
performances of King John, Pdlonius, 
Parolles, and Malvolio at the Old Vic dur- 
ing this first season of their Five Year Plan 
to present all the plays of Shakespeare. Mr. 
Hordern, apart from being an actor of com- 
pelling power, is obviously a man of the 
world and in consequence he brings to the 
theatre an understanding eye and a mind 
enriched by practical experience. 


Part of the secret of this actor’s appeal 
lies in the fact that he was not stage-struck 
as a boy. He did not come to the theatre 
too early. Sometimes, while still at school, 
a boy decides to take up acting as a career. 
He may be well fitted for the job, but when 
he becomes infatuated with the theatre he 
will probably have neither eyes nor ears 
for anything outside the little pasteboard 
, and timsel world of the stage. Through 
devoting almost every hour of the day to 
study, performing and watching others per- 
form, his horizon may easily become too 
restricted for one who should be ready to 
impersonate any conceivable man on the 
face of the earth. 


Michael Hordern intended to become a 
tea-planter when he left Brighton College, 
but before he could set sail for the plan- 
tations he was stricken by infantile paralysis. 
Enforced inactivity for six months gave him 
time to think better of his decision and 
when he recovered he became, for a short 
time, an English master in a preparatory 
school before going into business with the 
Educational Supply Association. For five 
years he pursued this activity and could 
obviously have relied upon an excellent 
appointment in the long run. 


At the same time, he became an 
enthusiastic amateur actor, playing at the 
St. Pancras People’s Theatre. Eventually 
the stage took so firm a grip on him that it 
began to interfere with his job. Realising 
the impossibility of serving two masters, he 
made a big decision, at the age of 26, by 
throwing up his business career and taking 
a job as assistant stage manager and under- 
study in Night Sky, a play by L. Du Garde 
Peach, at the Savoy Theatre. 

Soon afterwards he spent two valuable 
years at the Little Theatre in Bristol, 
working under the direction of Ronald 
Russell and playing every part imaginable. 
For months he rather resented having to 


by Looker-on 


Michael Hordern as Malvolio 


conceal his own features, week after week, 
with beards and wigs. When he was even- 
tually permitted to appear as himself he 
realised how difficult it was and how wise 
Mr. Russell had been in giving him con- 
fidence, in the form of crepe hair, when 
playing parts other than himself. 


Mr. Hordern is also immensely grateful 
for the five war years he spent in the Navy 
as “a nobody in uniform”; they gave him 
a sense of values and enriched his experi- 
ence of his fellow men. Much as he 
appreciates the valuable work done by 
dramatic schools, which turn out so many 
excellently equipped young men and women 
to swell the ranks of the acting profession, 
Mr. Hordern is not sorry that he gained his 
early experience by other means. He 
imagines that he might have been over- 
awed by the great Shakespearean parts he 
has recently played, had he previously 
“done them” in an end-of-term show at a 
dramatic academy. 


As it was, at Stratford-upon-Avon in 1952, 
he approached Menenius in Coriolanus, 
Jacques in As You Like It, Caliban in The 
Tempest and Sir Politick Wouldbe in 
Volpone as if they had been written only 


(Continued on next page) 
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America’s ice ballerina, Gloria Nord, and Yorkshire’s 
Anne Rogers, in Wembley’s ‘“‘ Humpty Dumpty on 
Ice,” which runs at the Empire Pool until 20th March. 
Miss Nord, who in November became the first-ever 
ice star chosen to skate in a Royal Variety Show, 
will also star in Wembley’s next production, ‘‘ The 
Dancing Years on Ice,”’ opening 24th June. 


night of Felicity Douglas’ new adaptation 
of Lewis Carroll's Alice Through the Look- 
ing Glass. The charm of the story was 
caught and heid many times during the per- 
formance and Kenneth Rowell’s costumes 
were admirable in their fidelity to Tenniel. 
There was a distinguished cast. Margaret 
Rutherford held the White Queen to flur- 
ried poise in moithered majesty and it was 
a happy moment when she sang “ Never 
Jam To-day” to the tune of the Eton Boat- 
ing Song. Generally, the singing was of a 
good-humoured lay quality, Binnie Hale, as 
the Red Queen, being the exception. 

Carol Marsh played Alice with a gleeful 
smile that disarmed criticism. Michael 
Denison dispensed some fine humour in 
three brands, rough as Twedledee, sharp as 
Humpty Dumpty, and gentle as the White 
Knight. The Red Knight of Griffith Jones 
was a very proper military man and his 
Tweedledum had also a richness, Walter 
Crisham’s chief contribution was his nimble 
dance as Haigha, but he did good service 
early on as a terse Tiger-Lily. Choreo- 
graphy was by John (Cranko and to none 
did the show owe more than to Anne 
Lascelles and Joyce Graeme, who danced 
impudently as Daisies, mimed comically as 
Walrus and Carpenter, and fought a major 
duel as between a small but bellicose Lion 
and a very graceful Unicorn. The direc- 
tion was by Toby Robertson. H.G.M. 


“ Charley’s Aunt ” (New) 
NE never expected to see this hardy 
annual produced by John Gielgud, with 
Moiley décor, nor to find Gwen Ffrangcon- 


Davies (the Donna Lucia D’Alvadorez) 
starring in it with John Mills, who admittedly 
made a youthful appearance as_ Lord 
Fancourt Babberley in 1931. The result of 
all this is a most elegant presentation, 
though the farce itself remains studiously 
unaitered and the slapstick not one whit 
diminished. Indeed John Mills is the most 
athletic Lord Babs we ever saw. 

The cast is uniformly good and we liked 
particularly (in addition to the two stars 
already mentioned) William Mervyn’s 
Colonel Chesney, Philip Stainton’s Stephen 
Spettigue, and Eliot Makeham’s Brassett. 
The youthful love interest was well-sustained 
by Simon Lack (Jack Chesney), David Evans 
(Charley Wykeham), Joy Rodgers (Amy 
Spettigue), Jennifer Wright (Kitty Verdun) 
and Natasha Parry as Ela Delahay. 

Watching this classic in its new charming 
settings, one was aware of the excellent 
construction of the play, but somehow the 
humour seemed amusing rather than hilari- 
ous as it should be by tradition. FS. 

(Continued on page 36) 


Whispers from the Wings (Conid.) 


yesterday. He gave them new and individual 
interpretations instead of slavishly trying to 
copy so-called traditional performances. 
There is no question of Mr. Hordern being 
a Smart Alec or trying to attract attention 
by giving a freak reading of a part; he is an 
intensely serious actor, who insists upon 
making up his own mind about a part 
instead of accepting ready-made interpreta- 
tions belonging to another age. 

He is at present studying Prospero, which 
will be his last new part at the Old Vic this 
season. His future is uncertain, but sooner 
or later he is bound to find himself in a 
star part in the West-End. Though the idea 
naturally appeals to him, the thought of a 
long run horrifies him. For him one of the 
major fascinations of acting is concentrating 
anew upon the creation of a character 
every night. He enjoys playing Malvolio, 
King John and Polonius in nightly reper- 
tory; a whole week may elapse between one 
performance of Malvolio and the next and 
he may play two or three other parts in the 
meantime, which demands ceaseless con- 
centration. He believes he would find it 
considerably more difficult to play the same 
part for 1,000 successive performances, 
without being adversely affected by the 
tedium of constant repetition. It is a prob- 
lem he will have to face eventually, but 
when it arises the resourceful Mr. Hordern 
will undoubtedly discover a solution. 





A colourful scene from 

“Paint Your Wagon,” 

which was televised direct 
from Her Majesty’s 


ECAUSE three million people in Britain 
possess television sets, some leading 
figures in the entertainment world think that 
the theatre is on its last legs. Donald 
Wolfit recently declared that television is 
increasingly proving a great menace to the 
living theatre because it is emptying stalls, 
pit and gallery; he even prophesied that by 
next month at least 80% of the acting pro- 
fession would be out of work. 

For generations Jonahs have been predict- 
ing the death of the theatre. It was supposed 
to be finished when moving pictures were 
invented; the cry was repeated when radio 
came along, and heard again when Al Jolson 
first sang “Sonny Boy” in a talking film. 
Even so, the theatre has survived these 
scientific marvels, which have also brought 
untold wealth to a vast number of players 
and playwrights. At the moment television 
is a new toy and on that account it is bound 
to have an adverse effect on show business, 
but the balance will be restored eventually 
and it will be seen in its right perspective. 

Theatre managers would be wise to regard 
television as an ally rather than an enemy. 
It could so easily stimulate a new interest in 
the living theatre. This year permission has 
been granted to televise excerpts from 
eighteen current stage plays, which is six 
more than last year. In January Her 
Majesty’s Theatre was closed to the public 
one Monday evening so that scenes from 
Paint Your Wagon, lasting three-quarters-of- 
an-hour, could be televised from the stage 
in the presence of an invited audience. 
Obviously the management felt that the 
publicity afforded by three million television 
screens was worth having and likely to bring 
people into the theatre. 


The Television Seare 
by Eric Johns 


Box-office figures soared at the Whitehall 
Theatre after an act of Reluctant Heroes had 
been televised. Many people were suffi- 
ciently intrigued by what they saw at home 
to go to the theatre and enjoy the entire 
play. Television can do for the theatre 
what film trailers do for the cinema, in 
giving the public a preview of forthcoming 
premiéres. The night before No Other 
Verdict opened at the Duchess Theatre some 
of the leading players went to the television 
studio to enact one of the dramatic incidents 
from the play. Afterwards Elsie Randolph, 
who had been away from the stage for eight 
years, was interviewed before the camera 
and gave her impressions of returning to the 
stage after so long an absence and had 
something to say about the difference be- 
tween playing in musical comedies and 
thrillers. This televised gossip was rather 
like an up-to-date version of the “ Magazine 
Programme” that used to delight playgoers 
in pre-war years. 

After looking at theatre personalities on 
their television screens at home, people will 
enjoy seeing them in the theatre all the more. 
It will be like meeting old friends, with 
whom they have had a césy chat at their 
own fireside. Mr. Wolfit wiil argue that 
once people have seen actors on television 
they will not make the effort to go and see 
them at the theatre. I wish I could persuade 
him that the future is not as grim as he 
imagines. 

Dial ““M” for Murder, Anastasia and 
Crime and Punishment were all seen on tele- 
vision with more or less the same casts be- 
fore they came to the West End, where they 
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produced healthy box-office receipts. Cer- 
tain plays might even be tried-out on 
television before being launched in the West 
End. Mr. Wolfit’s Lear invariably packs 
the theatre, during both cold spells and heat 
waves. But if he televised the Storm Scene 
he might well be called upon to play Lear 
more frequently, because thousands would 
be eager to see this great tragic performance 
in its entirety. 


A little over a year ago Alicia Markova 
danced in Les Sylphides in an American 
television programme, watched by 30,000,000 
viewers. She had to take an extra room at 
her hotel to house the fan mail that poured 
it, but at the same time she became a little 
apprehensive, lest people would stay away 
from her next personal appearance, which 
happened to be at the Chicago Opera House. 
She need have had no fears because more 
people than usual were turned away and she 
could easily have doubled the length of her 
Chicago season. It was the same in London 
at the Stoll last month. Though she danced 
in a television performance of Pas de Quatre 
the night before she appeared in Giselle at 
the theatre, the box-office was still besieged 
by people willing to pay any price for a 
returned ticket. 


Frankie Laine, Guy Mitchell and Johnnie 
Ray have sold millions of gramophone 
records, but there is never a vacant seat 
when they come to the Palladium? Curiosity 
to hear them in the flesh attracts hordes of 
their admirers to the theatre. Similarly such 
artists as Moira Shearer, Jack Hawkins and 
Anna Neagle, increased their box-office 
appeal a thousandfold after they had 
appeared in films. The same will be true of 
television. 

The West End stage will always prove one 
of the major attractions to visitors to 
London. Many leading hotels have in- 
stalled television sets in every room, but 
visitors are not likely to spend their evenings 
looking-in when they can enjoy the social 
pleasure of theatre-going in the metropolis, 
In the provinces, too, there is a friendly 
spirit about theatre gatherings which the 
cinema or any other form of mechanised 
entertainment fails to foster. Habitués of 
repertory theatres enjoy going on set nights 
of the week, despite the undoubted attrac- 
tion of being able to enjoy a play in carpet 
slippers by one’s own fireside. There are 
times when it becomes essential to escape 
from the four walls of one’s home. As long 
as the theatre continues to give value for 
money, it will continue to flourish. 
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<A Question 
of Fact ” 


at the Piccadilly 


Left: Nannie: Not his mother? 


Mrs. Trafford: Oh, hasn't Rachel told you? 
everyone knew. No, he's only adopted. 


I thought 


The opening scene in the sitting room of the 
master’s house attached to a Public School in 
an English country town. Mrs. Trafford 
(Mary Hinton, right) and Nannie (Maureen 
Delany) are preparing for the return from 
their honeymoon of Mrs. Trafford’s daughter 
and son-in-law, whom they are discussing. 


Below: Rachel: ** Mrs. P. A. Gardiner.” 
use. I don’t recognise myself. 
Rachel (Pamela Brown) and Paul (Paul 
Scofield) arrive home from Italy. 


It's no 


Scenes 
by 
Angus 
McBean 





YNYARD BROWNE, whose previous 

play “ The Holly and the Ivy ” was a 
big success, has given us another play of 
insight, well constructed and with excellent 
characterisation. 

The story of Paul Gardiner, the brilliant 
young schoolmaster, who learns from his 
foster mother on the eve of his marriage that 
his father was hanged for murder, is absorb- 
ing theatre, while the arrival of his real 
mother towards the end of Act II brings 


further stimulus. As mother and son 
Gladys Cooper and Paul Scofield give out- 
standing performances. Pamela Brown brings 
great sensitivity to the troubled young wife 
and Harold Scott delights with a shrewd 
character study of Paul’s kindly elder 
colleague. 

Once again Mr. Browne’s producer is 
Frith Banbury and the setting by Reece 
Pemberton admirably conveys the solid, 
scholastic atmosphere of the master’s house. 





Mrs. Trafford: When he came in just now 
cant to be nice to him—I was nice 
I couldn't help feeling— 
here he is, Paul, my son-in-law, Rachel's 
husband, the boy whose father was... 
Oh, don’t you see? 
Rachel’s mother cannot accustom 
herself to the unhappy revelation 
about Paul’s father and is embar- 
rassed and ill-at-ease in her son- 
in-law’s presence, as she explains 
to her husband (Henry Hewitt). 


Below: Charles: ** It seems that her own 
a — er Me . . sO What's 
epixeenou? 

Paul: Block. Executioner’s block. 

Paul, who is classics master, 

comes to the rescue of his father- 

in-law, stumbling over a Greek 
passage read at random. Unfor- 
tunately, when Paul gives the 

translation, there is obviously a 

painful association of ideas. 








Paul: 1 can’t remember what she said. I only 
remember she seemed to change as she said it. 
You’re not my real mother, I thought, you're not 
my mother. I've been had. The whole thing’s 
a swiz! 

Paul tells Rachel about his reactions to the 

news of his unknown parentage. 


Rachel: The trouble is you’re quite a different shape 
from the captain of the second eleven. 


It is two months later and Rachel is 
preparing for the school play. 


Paul: 


Nannie: Seems only the other day you were sitting by 
the nursery fire in your red dressing-grown, having 
your bread and milk. Now you're grown-up, married, 
facing all the horrors of life... 


Rachel realises that her mother has said some- 
thing to Nannie about Paul. 


Usually they stumble through it, fumbling for the 
words—might be a government white paper for all the 
fun they get . . . But this morning one of them 
suddenly started translating with real irony and point... 





Shem! 
y bY ‘ 


Rachel: Darling, you must tell us—is it true—about you having Mallory’s form? 
Arthur Lamb (Harold Scott), Paul’s colleague, who is very fond of the young couple, has 
come to congratulate them on Paul's promotion, and is surprised to find that Paul will not 
discuss it. 


Charies: Rachel, my dear. You look worried. Don't 
you want to meet your mam-in-law? 


Rachel’s bewilderment over Paul’s distress 
about his background is increased when she 
hears he has turned down the headmaster’s 
offer and is feverishly searching for his It is four weeks later and Paul has traced 
mother. Her father senses her unhappiness. his mother, who is expected that afternoon. 


Rachel: 1 do as a matter of fact, very much. 
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Rachel: Darling, here 
we se Cf ee 
mother . . . 

The dramatic first 

meeting between 

mother and son. 

Paul’s mother, Mrs. 

Grace Smith 

(Gladys Cooper) is 

very different from 

his preconceived 
idea. Far from be- 
ing a downtrodden 
shop assistant with 
“bad feet,” she is a 
charming, smart and 
highly successful 
business woman and 
the owner of shops 
all over the country. 


Rachel: He realises that her 
life must have been shattered 
by what she went through 

and that she’s lonely 

almost certainly lonely 

. He feels he must do all 

he can to—to—make it up 
to her in her old age. 


Rachel tells her parents 
of Paul’s determination 
to look after his mother. 
He has learnt that she 
works in a dress shop 
and imagines that her 
lot as a sales assistant 
has not been an easy one. 


Paul: Well . . . here we are 
cigarette? 


Mrs. Smith: Thank you. 


Mrs. Smith is unable to 
keep her eyes off Paul. 
She is delighted to learn 
that he is a_ classical 
scholar and that his foster 
mother had been able to 
give him all the things 
she herself would have 
wished. She had, how- 
ever, never meant him 
to know about his father, 
and it was for this rea- 
son that she had finally 
decided to give him up. 





Rachel: We've told = Arthur 
everything. He is our best 
friend 


Lamb is introduced to 
Mrs. Smith, about whom 
he has heard so much, 
and is obviously delight- 
ed. He had been told 


of Paul's circumstances 

earlier by a distraught 

Rachel who had sought 
his advice. 


Mrs. Smith: lve often won- 
dered what would have be- 
come of me if I hadn't 
married Ron. 


Mrs. Sniith tells Rachel 
and Paul of her life with 
her husband. She was 
very much in love with 
him, in spite of every- 
thing. Before her mar- 
riage she had been an 
inexperienced daughter 
of a parsonage, and it 
was Ron who had wid- 
ened her horizon and 
enabled her ultimately 
to make a success of her 
seemingly ruined life. 


Lamb: Well, its really the Headmaster. He's very distressed 
about your resignation. 


Paul: Oh, why must he keep on like this? I've given him my 
decision. 


After dinner that evening Arthur Lamb comes over 
to plead with Paul to change his mind. For Paul, 
feeling that the son of a murderer is not a fit person 
to teach young people (he is overwhelmed with the 
fear that he himself may have inherited his father’s 
criminal nature), has sent in his resignation. But he 
remains adamant in his decision although both Lamb 
and the Headmaster are fully acquainted with the 
facts. However, he promises Lamb to go and see 
the Headmaster later. 








Paul: He never had a_ single 
relationship that wasn’t frau- 
dulent. You were simply 
another victim. Only it 
didn’t happen to be your 
money he wanted... I'm 
sorry, I 


Mrs. Smith: No, no, you 
couldn't realise, of course 
. you couldn't know... 

but I . . I loved him, 


Mrs. Smith tries desper- 
ately to make Paul see 
to the heart of this tragic 
situation. That he and 
his father should have 
shared the same charac- 
teristics does not mean 
that Paul is doomed. For 
she feels certain that if 
Ron had had the happy 
childhood and _ advant- 
ages enjoyed by Paul his 
innate brilliance would 
have taken another turn. 
Ron was not fundamen- 
tally a bad man, and 
even the murder had 
been committed in a 
moment of panic, in 
exactly the same way as 
Paul himself was mur- 
dering his own career. 
In the end Paul’s mother 
prevails, and the play 
ends on a happy note 
for Rachel and her 
husband. 


Rachel: How could you? How could you? 
Mrs. Smith: Why? What have I done? 
Rachel: How could you say all that? 
About his being like his father? He's 
out there now—telephoning his resigna- 
tion, throwing up his job here, his whole 
career, everything . . 
Paul, more than ever distraught 
after learning the life story of his 
father and hearing from his 
mother how like he is to Ron, im- 
petuously rushes from the room 
and, breaking his promise, tele- 
phones the Headmaster to con- 
firm his resignation. 





Ja HES 


Ps 


DDLY enough, and contrary to some 
leading British critics’ flattering opinion 
of French dramatists, the longest runs of 
recent seasons in Paris have been those of 
foreign—mostly British—plays. Even André 
Roussin’s current hit, Héléne, Ou la Joie de 
Vivre (The Private Life of Helen), at the 
elegant Madeleine Theatre, is drawn from a 
John Erskine novel. There is no need to 
dwell on this intelligent comedy, which has 
been seen in London, and which most will 
know has a modern twist which accounts 
for its lasting success in Paris. Enchanting 
Sophie Desmarets’ contribution in the name 
part is invaluable, besides which she is ex- 
quisitely young in elaborate draperies. 
Pierre Dux, of the Comédie Frangaise, as 
her debonair spouse, is as usual excellent 
and the Wakhevitch set, a lofty pillared hall 
with shiny black marble floor, something to 
remember. Telemacus’ silent entry in the 
last aet, which marked the stage debut of 
Jean Gabriel, son of the late lamented actor- 
director André Brulé, was another highlight. 
Le Ciel de Lit (The Fourposter), by Jean 
de Hartog, adapted by Colette, at the 
Michodiére (300 performances) and Fred- 
erick Knott’s Crime Parfait (Dial “M”’ for 
Murder), adapted by Roger Féral at the 
Ambassadeurs, are both close runners-up and 
playing to full houses. 

It would be difficult to imagine a more 
perfect bit of acting than that of the team 
Francois Périer, of stage and film fame, and 
his blonde wife, Marie Daems, in the first 
mentioned play. The sincerity and humour 


Theatre in Paris 
by L M de Lanscat 


Francois Périer and his wife, 
Marie Daems, in the opening 
scene of *“* The Fourposter ” 
(Picture by Studio-Lipnitzki) 


which Périer always brings to his parts are 
a great asset here, while Marie Daems is 
rapidly becoming a partner worthy of her 
talented husband, which is no mean compli- 
ment. The life story of the couple in the 
play unfolds, as you know, around a four- 
poster bed and the various periods covered 
add charm and pathos to the situation. 
French hearts delight in and even throb, to 
the typically British repartee and emotions. 
and clever Colette has deliberately cut out 
the sad ending, to close on an optimistic note. 

Dial ““M”’ for Murder, a well-constructed 
thriller, which has_ received favourable 
notices, is well served by a first class cast: 
Bernard Blier, stage and film favourite; 
spirited, pretty Jacqueline Porel, grand- 
daughter of the celebrated Réjane, and first 
wife of Francois Périer; Jacques Berthier, 
whom Londoners may recall as the handsome 
messenger from Mars in Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary, William Douglas Home’s fantasy 
of a few years ago; Jean Martinelli of the 
Comédie Frangaise and chansonnier Pierre 
Destailles in the straight part of the 
detective. 

At the Charles de Rochefort Theatre 
L’homme au Parapluie (The Late Edwina 
Black) by Dinner and Morum, adapted by 
Pol Quentin, holds its own. Mary Grant’s 
somewhat Ibsenesque approach to the 
victim’s ambitious companion—out to win 
a husband and fortune—does not spoil the 
quality of her performance. Gregory Aslan 
merits ful! marks for his handling of the réle 
of the detective who ferrets out the mystery 
with the help of the devoted housekeeper 
(played on the right note by Luce Fabiole, 
an expert in such parts). 

Gabriel Arout, who lately scored at the 
St. Georges with his play Dames de Tréfle 
(Queen of Clubs), sensitive Madeliene Robin- 
son and regal Claude Nollier of the Comédie 
Frangaise, satisfy us less now in the free 
adaptation of Patrick Hamilton’s heart- 
rending thriller, La Corde (Rope) at the 
Renaissance. Arout’s writing remains good 
but the basic theme repels, and the discus- 
sions on the right to kill now sound out of 
date and unpleasant. An opening scene 

(Continued on page 28) 
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KAY HAMMOND as Eliza Doolittle 


“Pygmalion” 


& OHN Clements’ production of Shaw’s play at the St. James’s is thought by 
J many to be the most delightful of all the revivals of “ Pygmalion.” Kay 
Hammond’s Eliza is a tour de force and the other characters are brilliantly 

cast. No expense has been spared in the production and the settings by Laurence 
Irving and Elizabeth Haffenden’s costumes are other reasons why this charming 
revival should not be missed. (Pietures by Houston-Rogers) 
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Euza: 1 amt wone notning wrong by speaking to the gentleman. I've a right to sell flowers if I keep off the kerb. 
I’m a respectable girl: so help me, I never spoke to him except to ask him to buy a flower off me. 


The opening scene under the portico of St. Paul’s Church, Covent Garden, one wet night forty 

years ago. Eliza Doolittle, a cockney flower girl, is scared of the gentleman with the note- 

book. (L to R: John Clements as Professor Higgins, Joan Forrest, John Rudling, Mary Neve, 

Patrick Brawn, D. Gideon Thomson, Kay Hammond, Peter Diamond, Nicholas Hannen as 

Colonel Pickering, Clare Bradley as Clara, Phyllis Relph and Susan Richmond as Mrs. 
Eynsford Hill). 


Below: Higgins: A woman who utters such 
depressing and disgusting sounds has no right 
to be anywhere—no right to live. 


Freddy (Robert Beaumont): Where are the two ladies that 
were here? Eliza: They walked to the bus when the rain 
stopped. Freddy: And left me with a cab on my hand! 
Damnation! Eliza: Never mind, young man. I’m going 
home in a taxi 
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Higgins: If I decide to teach you, I'll be Eliza: How do I know what might be in them? I've heard of girls 
worse than two fathers to you. being drugged by the like of you. 

The Professor has become quite excited at the prospect 

Eliza, who longs to better herself, of turning Eliza into a lady and tries somewhat boor- 

calls on the professor of phonetics, ishly to gain her confidence with a chocolate. Mrs. 

and offers to pay for some lessons Pearce, his housekeeper (Nuna Davey, right), has orders 

in elocution. to take Eliza away, bath her and put her in new clothes. 


Doolittle: Will you take advantage of a man’s nature to do him out of the price of his own daughter what he’s 
brought up and fed and clothed by the sweat of his brow until she’s growed big enough to be interesting to you 
two gentlemen? Is five pounds unreasonable? I put it to you; and I leave it to you. 


Eliza’s father, Alfred Doolittle (Charles Victor), a dustman, arrives in his working clothes and 
tries to strike a bargain with the Professor and his friend Colonel Pickering. 
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Higgins: Put your tongue forward until it squeezes against the top of your lower teeth. 


Eliza gets the first of many gruelling lessons in the art of speaking the King’s English. 


Higgins: By Jupiter, she’s done it at the first shot Picker- 
ing: we shall make a duchess of her. 


Eliza proves to have a quick ear and the 


Professor approaches his new task with the 
greatest enthusiasm. 


Higgins: Well, it’s like this. She’s a common flower 
girl. I picked her off the kerb stone. 


Mrs. Higgins: And invited her to my at-home! 

A month or two later Higgins announces 

to his mother (Athene Seyler) that he is 

bringing Eliza to tea. The Eynsford Hills 
are to be the other guests. 








Mrs. Higgins: Will it 
rain, do you think? 


Eliza: The shallow de- 
pression in the west 
of these islands is 
likely to move slowly 
in an easterly direc- 
tion. 


Eliza, elegantly 
attired, now speaks 
with painful exac- 
titude, if some 
irrelevance. 


Below: Eliza: What 
call would a woman 
with that strength in 
her have to die of in- 
fluenza? What become 
of her new straw hat 
that should have come 
to me? Somebody pin- 
ched it; and what I say 
is, them as pinched it 
done her in, 








As the party wears on 
Eliza becomes more elo- 
quent, not to say collo- 
quial, though the accent 
remains _ impeccable. 
Freddy Eynsford Hill is 
enchanted. 


Higgins: Sorry. When Picker- 
ing starts shouting nobody 
can get a word in edgeways. 

Mrs. Higgins: Be quiet, Henry. 
Colonel Pickering: don’t you 
realise that when Eliza walk- 
ed into Wimpole _ Street. 
something walked in with 
her? 

The kindly Mrs. Higgins 

asks her obstinate son 

what he intends to do 
about Eliza when the 
transformation 
is complete. 





Higgins: I tell you, Pickering, never again for me. No more artificial duchesses. The whole thing has been 
simple purgatory. 
Some months later the Professor wins his bet and Eliza has proved herself at a number of 
exacting society functions. But now Higgins is bored with the whole thing and in his usual 
ill-mannered way ignores Eliza’s presence and takes no account of the fact that she may 
have some feelings in the matter. 








Higgins: Ah! would you? Claws in, you cat. How After a stormy scene with the Professor, 


dare you show your temper to me? Eliza returns her jewellery to Higgins, 


Eliza, normally, by now, docile and ladylike, at and gives him back a ring he bought her, 
last loses her temper. She can no longer bear but this he flings at her, and stalks angrily 
Higgins’ rudeness and callous indifference. from the room. 
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Doolittle: Don’t look at me like that, 
Eliza. It ain't my fault. I've come 
into some money. 


Eliza had gone to the under- 
standing Mrs. Higgins after her 
scene with the Professor the 
night before, and there makes 
her first lapse of speech when 
confronted with her father, 
elegantly attired for his 
wedding. 


Eliza: Oh, when 1 think of myself 
crawling under your feet and being 
trampled on and being called names, 
when all the time I had only to lift 
my finger to be as good as you, I 
could just kick myself. 


Higgins: You damned impudent slut, 
you! But it’s better than snivelling; 
better than fetching slippers and find- 
ing spectacles, isn’t it? By George, 
Eliza, I said I'd make a woman of 
you; and I have. I like you like 
this. 


A moment towards the end of 
the play. 





Alain 
Cuny 


Theatre in Paris (Contd.) 
added to the first act shows the victim prior 
to the murder, as in Hitchcock’s film, and 
in the closing moment of the drama the 
culprits are given a chance to redeem them- 
selves by committing suicide. In addition 
the humorous outbursts of the girl are 
switched to the aunt’s réle (silent in the 
original version). Renaud Mary deserves 
mention for his stylish rendering of Rupert— 
the daring public school philosopher. 
Suzanne Reymond’s rich décor is decidedly 
Mayfair. 

The Queen 
for 


of Clubs (translation rights 
the whole world, including 


bought 
English-speaking countries) is the story of the 
dual life of a highly respected society woman 


who, under an assumed name, meets her 
lover in a brothel. An outstanding charac- 
terisation is Bogaert’s brothel keeper. 

Jacques Deval, whose ever-green success, 
Tovaritch, with inimitable Elvire Popesco 
and attractive Hollywood star, Mischa Auer, 
outshone other new productions at the large 
Sarah Bernhardt theatre and later at the 
Athénee, has been less fortunate at the 
Edouard VII with his adaptation of the 
seven year itch (demeure, chaste et pure) 
the Axelrod New York and London hit. 
Something has been lost in the translation 
and the numerous flash-backs only add to 
the confusion. Nor has the popular Jean 
Richard the required charm for the lead. 

Madeleine Robinson’s moving perform- 
ance as the distressed heroine keeps Terence 
Rattigan’s Bonne Féte Esther (The Deep 
Blue Sea) going on the Gramont stage; 
Samson Fainsilber leaves a lasting impression 
in The Passing of the Third Floor Back (Le 
Locataire du 3éme sur Cour) at the Monceau. 
Jerome K. Jerome’s morality play is pre- 
sented here in less sordid surroundings than 
was usual in the early British productions, 
and is well liked. 
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This enumeration, far from complete, goes 
to show that Paris is literally invaded by 
foreign plays—the promoter of which your 
humble servant has always been. One 
should mention Jacques Fabri’s winning of 
the one million francs “ Young Companies 
Prize” with Virtue in Danger (Vertu en 
Danger) by Sir John Vanbrugh, architect of 
Blenheim Palace and contemporary of 
Moliére; and Jean Doat’s splendid “ circus ” 
production of A Midsummer Night's Dream 
on Sunday mornings at 10.30 a.m. at M. 
Edrano’s, the latter turning out of bed with- 
out pity ali theatrical Paris. 

Lack of space compels the briefest note on 
a number of plays which must be reviewed in 
the future: Foreign: Shakespeare’s Richard 
II, with Jean Vilar (also this actor’s Don 
Juan by Moliére, at the T.M.P.); To Dorothy 
a Son (Tresor) by Roger MacDougall, at the 
Boufes Parisiens; O’Neill’s Desire Under the 
Elms (Desir sous les Ormes) at the Comédie 
des Champs Elysées and the long-running 
L’Heure Eblouissante (The Dazzling Hour) 
at the Antoine Theatre, this an Italian play 
by Anna Bonnaci, reset in a British back- 
ground. French: Record breakers Alexandre 
Dumas’ Kean, adapted by J. P. Sartre (with 
Pierre Brasseur); Jean Anouilh’s L’ Alouette 
—a new slant on Joan of Arc, and Barrault 
in Christophe Colomb, by Claudel, and Pour 
Lucrece by Giraudoux, with Edwige 
Feuillere. 

However, as a tailpiece, if asked to recom- 
mend a comedy for an evening’s unfailing 
entertainment, I would say without hesita- 
tion J’y suis—J’y reste (Here I am—and here 
/ stay), a first play by Jean Valmy and Ray- 
mond Vincy. Written for a joke, this 
comedy is now in its fifth year. 

Finally, a word about the late Ugo Betti’s 
curious and moving Goat Island (L'Isle aux 
Chévres) at the Noctambules Theatre, which 
tells of the arrival of a man, from out of 
the blue, at the homestead of three lonely 
women and the violent conflict his presence 
engenders. Alain Cuny, of Irish origin, im- 
presses as always with a highly sensitive 
performance which is largely responsible for 
the success of this play. Incidentally Jean 
Cocteau proclaims him on of the three great 
tragedians of our time; the others being Sir 
Laurence Olivier and Marlon’ Brando. 
Alain Cuny, whose favourite part is Macbeth, 
is also a painter and sculptor. He is very 
proud of a letter he received from Sir 
Laurence who, though not personally 
acquainted with this young actor, sent him 
a most encouraging letter after seeing his 
work in films and on the stage. 





Echoes from 


Broadway 


New York Plays reviewed 
by our American 
Correspondent 


Mawby Green 


ROM André Gide’s semi-autobiograph- 
ical novel, The Immoralist, Ruth and 
Augustus Goetz have fashioned a play that 
has received the most extreme reviews of 
the year, the New York Times calling it “an 
admirable piece of work—the tragedy is 
austere, crushing and genuine,” while the 
Daily News reviewer dismissed it with the 
briefest possible notice, saying he was “em- 
barrassed” for the actors as well as him- 
self. Fifty-two years have elapsed since M. 
Gide’s novel was first published, but 
apparently his grimly honest presentation 
of a homosexual’s marriage to an adoring 
wife can still disturb the thoughts of the 
beholder in different ways. 


A young archeologist, Michel, never 
allowed to escape the memory of his expul- 
sion from school at the age of eleven for a 
“sin of the flesh” with another boy, in 
desperation marries a local girl, Marcelline, 
who has loved him for many years. A year 
spent together in a North African village 
and their destruction is complete, for 
though Michel learns to love his wife for 
her kindness and warmth, he is incapable of 
responding to her either physically or emo- 
tionally, and Marcelline, when she finally 
recognises the true reason for her rejection, 
seeks solace in the wine bottle. Not one 
to indulge in self-pity, the tortured Michel 
faces up to his problem, accepting the fact 
“man cannot live true to two worlds,” 
declaring everyone who meets him hence- 
forth, will know him for what he is. Mar- 
celline goes back to France, still loving him 
and with the secret knowledge she could 
have held him by revealing her pregnancy, 
but each is doomed for further disenchant- 
ment. Scorned by normal society, exploited 
by his own kind, and driven by bad con- 
science, Michel returns to Marcelline. 
Learning of the anticipated child, a search 
for a “middle way” to live together is 
grasped as a possible solution, but it is 
painfully obvious to all concerned the future 


Louis Jourdan and Geraldine Page as the romantic 

lovers in ** The Immoralist,” a new play by Ruth and 

Augustus Goetz, adapted from the André Gide novel 
and presented on Broadway by Billy Rose 


will be unbearably bleak without the slight- 
est chance of happiness. 

As to be expected from the Goetzes who 
drew The Heiress from a Henry James 
novel, The Immoralist is a skilful drama- 
tisation scrupulously honest to its source. 
Though utterly frank in its treatment of the 
deviates who appear on stage, the whole is 
handled with exemplary taste, despite the 
few carpers to the contrary. Ironically, its 
greatest detriment as theatre is this faith- 
fulness, which makes its appeal to the mind 
rather than the heart, refusing to allow the 
audience to be emotionally caught up in the 
anguish of the leading characters. Their 
story is seen almost completely objectively. 

Louis Jourdan and Geraldine Page are 
co-starred and each is supremely right in 
their respective rdle. The simplicity of M. 
Jourdan’s acting style seems to have forced 
Miss Page to shed her previous incredible 
collection of mannerisms, allowing for her 
sincerity and fine perceptions to shine 
through. 

Faced with an unsatisfactory press and 
comments that The Immoralist is not an 
“audience show,” the producer, Billy Rose, 
has turned to television, sponsoring five 
fifteen minute discussions of the play by 
prominent personalities, in the hope of 
reaching and attracting a wide segment of 
the public to the production. 





Echoes from Broadway (C onid.) 

The latest smash hit to enliven Broadway 
is Herman Wouk’s The Caine Mutiny Court 
Martial, which he fashioned with extraordi- 
nary skill from his Pulitzer Prize winning 
novel, “ The Caine Mutiny.” Starring Henry 
Fonda, John Hodiak and Lloyd Nolan 
in impeccably underplayed performances 
{British style, you might say—Charles 
Laughton directed), it is basically a court- 
room melodrama of mounting tensions, with 
some highly charged moral and ethical 
problems emerging for consideration. Mr. 
Wouk has answers for these problems and 
one of the most interesting things about his 
play is that while you may disagree whole- 
heartedly with these solutions, you cannot 
deny the play itself is a gripping piece of 
theatre. 

Lt. Barney Greenwald (Henry Fonda), a 
deep feeling, deep thinking, taciturn lawyer 
is on the horns of a dilemma. He finds him- 
self defending Lt. Stephen Maryk (John 
Hodiak) for mutiny, the latter having taken 
away the command of Lt. Cdr. Philip Francis 
Queeg’s (Lloyd Nolan) ship, the Caine, 
during a typhoon in World War II. With 
Queeg’s long record in the navy without 
blemish, all the other available defending 
attorneys had shied away from the case, but 
Greenwald, though wishing he were the 


prosecuting attorney, took on the defense, as 
it later develops because he believed Maryk 
was the innocent dupe of a clever fellow 
officer, Lt. Keefer, a debunking novelist, who 
had led Maryk step by step to the mutiny 
and then to disclaim any connection of his 
own with the affair when the chips were 


down. Maryk, therefore, was not totally 
responsible for his act, and in order to win 
his acquittal, with the consummate skill of 
an actor-showman, Greenwald turns the trial 
into a case against Queeg, mercilessly reveal- 
ing the commander as a paranoic, incapable 
of clear, decisive thinking in an emergency. 
From all the evidence at hand, a verdict of 
acquittal is the only possible one and it is 
handed down by the court, but here, Green- 
wald, as the author's spokesman, pulls a 
twist that could be construed as a shrewd 
theatrical stunt, were it not for the obvious 
sincerity of the argument. Queeg, he says, 
despite the inhuman way he drove his crew 
because of his mental illness, is really the 
victim. He should not have had his com- 
mand taken away. His authority and his 
experience should have been respected, for 
if it were not for the Queegs, who were 
ready to fight while civilians were being 
turned into soldiers, “the Nazis and the 


Japs might have been shaking hands at the 
Mississippi.” His men should have “ fought 
the war” instead of concentrating on their 
harsh treatment, for there was greater 
inhumanity to man going on in the world 
that had to be stopped. The Caine mutiny 
is thus pushed against a larger background 
and seen in this new perspective, guilty, the 
author says, should have been the verdict— 
the guilt of the glib-thinking, know-it-all 
Lt. Keefer. 

This blind respect for authority and 
institutions (a sign of maturity as opposed 
to rebellious youth, implies Mr. Wouk) 
received another provocative hearing in 
Mark J. Appleman’s Stockade, a dramatiza- 
tion of the prison sequences in James Jones’ 
novel, “ From Here to Eternity.” An off- 
Broadway production, it is no longer with us, 
for whereas Mr. Wouk’s dramatization of his 
novel was a complete entity in itself, Mr. 
Appleman’s play demanded some knowledge 
of the book or motion picture to be reason- 
ably understood. Pvt. Prewitt, the unsophisti- 
cated hero, irrationally loves the army, 
worshipping it, despite its brutal treatment 
which eventually kills him. Spinoza’s point 
that “just because you love God doesn’t 
mean God loves you,” is the rueful meaning 
of his life and death. But with the coming 
of World War II, the much needed changes 
in the structure of the peacetime army force 
themselves upon the old guard, for the new 
civilian soldiers will never countenance their 
stern brutality. It takes a war to initiate 
reform. That, too, is one of the results of 
blind devotion to authority and institutions. 

After an absence of six years from Broad- 
way, Mary Boland has returned to star in a 
four character comedy, Lullaby, by Don 
Appell, and to prove all over again that she 
is one of the sharpest, most accomplished 
comediennes in the business. As the most 
dominating mother-in-law that ever trod the 
stage, she turns what is basically an 
unpleasant character into an hilarious cari- 
cature and not without its moments of 
pathos. The play itself is both familiar and 
flimsy but hilarious in spots nonetheless. 
There is something disarmingly refreshing 
about seeing a classically Freudian situation 
—the Silver Cord theme, only this time 
mama’s boy is 38 before he marries a 30 
year old night club cigarette girl—battled out 
by pure instinct, with none of the principals 
even remotely aware of what a perfect case 
history he is making. 

The off-Broadway Phoenix Theatre, 
patterned after the Lyric, Hammersmith, 

(Continued on page 39) 





“Twelfth Night’ 


at the Old Vic 


@ CCENES from the fourth production 

of the present season at the Old 
Vic. Produced by Denis Carey with more 
poetry and less knock-about than usual, 
the play is set against James Bailey’s 
permanent facade. Gordon Jacob has 
provided the incidental music which is 
conducted by Christopher Whelan. Tom 

Brown arranged the dances. 


Pictures by Angus McBean 


Right: 
Viola: Vill do my _ best 
To woo your lady. 


John Neville as Orsino and Claire Bloom 
as Viola in an early scene from the play. 


Sir Andrew: Bless you, fair shrew. Olivia: Go to, you’re a dry fool; I'll no more of you: besides, 
you grow dishonest. 


L to R: William Squire as Sir Feste: Two faults, madonna, that drink and good counsel will 
Andrew Aguecheek, Barbara Clegg amend. 


as Maria and Richard Burton as Sir Centre: Gwen Cherrell as Olivia and Paul Daneman 
Toby Belch. as Feste, and, right, Michael Hordern as Malvolio. 
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Olivia: You might do much, 
What is your parentage? 


Viola: Above my fortune, yet 
my state is well: I am a 
gentieman. 


Olivia falls in love with 
Viola when she comes, 
disguised as a man- 
servant, to plead her 
master’s cause. 





Viola: But if she cannot love you, sir? Maivolio: Jove, 1 thank thee. I will smile: I will do 
Duke: I cannot be so answer’d. everything that thou wilt bave me. 
: ‘ Malvolio is deceived by the letter purport- 
Viola, herself in love with Orsino, brings news ing to come from Olivia. (Left, Bruce 
that Olivia rejects his suit. Sharman as Fabian). 








Olivia: Get him to bed and let his hurt be look’d to. 


Sir Toby, mistaking her twin brother for Viola, has been hurt in a fight. 
(Right: Edgar Wreford as Antonio). 


Malvolio: Madam, you have done me wrong, notorious wrong. 
Olivia: Have I, Malvolio? No. 


The final scene of the play. Matvolio confronts Olivia with the forged letter. Behind Olivia 
stands Sebastian (Robert Hardy), Viola’s twin brother whom she thought drowned. 
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Howell Glynne as King Dodon and Barbara Howitt as 
the Housekeeper in Act 1 of “Le Coq d’Or” at 
Covent Garden (Picture by Roger Wood) 


LTHOUGH our two London opera 

houses consider their year’s work from 
October to June as one season, in actual 
fact the system of winter and summer seasons 
still holds good. The Covent Garden Com- 
pany left for an eight-week tour of the 
provinces on 22nd February, and Sadler’s 
Wells Opera will be setting off for a four- 
week tour on Sth April. The short break 
gives us time to miss without forgetting them, 
and in the meantime we can assess their 
work during the past few months. 

Both companies gave an admirably wide 
selection of works, but unfortunately the 
standards of presentation varied almost as 
much as the types of opera. Covent Garden’s 
repertory consisted of Die Walkiire, Siegfried, 


The Winter’s 
Opera 


by Penelope Turing 


Ball, La Bohéme, Peter Grimes, Il Trovatore, 
Tosca, Aida, Madam Butterfly, Lohengrin, 
Turandot, Rigoletso, Fidelio, Gloriana, La 
Traviata, and two new productions Carmen 
and Le Cog d’Or. 

Sadler’s Wells had Carmen, Il Seraglio, 
Riders to the Sea and Hugh the Drover, La 
Bohéme, Romeo and Juliet, Die Fledermaus, 
Cavalleria Rusticana and I’ Pagliacci, Madam 
Butterfly, Eugene Onegin, Don Giovanni, 
Werther, Marriage of Figaro, and there were 
three new productions: Luisa Miller, Don 
Pasquale and Hansel and Gretel; a fourth— 
Bizet’s Pearl Fishers opens on 17th March. 


It is a good list with only four duplications 
in the two repertoires, a majority of standard 
works which is essential both commercially 
and artistically—for despite some fanatics the 
most popular works of any great master are 
almost always the best—and a sprinkling of 
unusual operas to give interest to the season. 


Both Covent Garden’s new productions 
were deservedly successful. Carmen, which 
I was unable to see, was highly praised for 
its all-round excellence, the singing of Nell 
Rankin, James Johnston, Frances Yeend and 
Marko Rothmiiller, the conducting of John 
Pritchard, and the production and décor of 
Anthony Asquith and Wakhevitch. Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s Le Cog d’Or is of course almost 
as complete a contrast to Carmen as could 
well be imagined, but it, too, was outstanding 
for its polish and generally high standard. 
Igor Markevitch (one of next season’s Bay- 
reuth conductors) drew the exotic magic of 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s score from the orchestra, 
and gained the chief triumph of the evening, 
for with one exception this is not a singers’ 
opera. The exception is the part of the 
Queen of Shemakhan, brilliantly sung and 
acted by Mattiwilda Dobbs. For the rest 


The Marriage of Figaro, Salome, A Masked the singing was unremarkable, though 
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Howell Glynne was a good King Dodon, and 
Barbara Howitt’s Housekeeper was excel- 
lently sung. Hugues Cuenod was disappoint- 
ing in the rare tenor-altino part of the 
Astrologer. This quaint fairy tale is ideally 
suited to Loudon Sainthill’s ironical, fan- 
tastic style, and his décor and costumes and 
Robert Helpmann’s production did Covent 
Garden excellent service. 

It was interesting to see Verdi’s Luisa 
Miller at Sadler’s Wells—the first time that 
this opera has been seen in England for 
nearly 100 years. The production was enjoy- 
able if one did not set too high a critical 
standard. On the first night both Victoria 
Elliott as Luisa and Oreste Kirkop as 
Rodolfo were suffering from colds, and 
under the circumstances both put up a good 
performance. The outstanding singing, how- 
ever, came from John Hargreaves as Miller 
and David Ward, a young basg just promoted 
from the chorus, as Count Walter. The 
latter should go far, as he is a good actor 
and uses a fine voice well. The orchestral 
playing under James Robertson lacked light 
and shade, but the chief handicaps were the 
scenery and dresses. 

Don Pasquale on the other hand was 
equipped with Osbert Lancaster’s delight- 
fully nonsensical décor and costumes which, 
although they may not have been strictly in 
the spirit of Donizetti, were gay and 
attractive. Marjorie Shires sang well as 
Norina, and in the last act looked as though 
she had just stepped out of a Baxter print, 
but never quite achieved character in the 
part. Again the men carried off the laurels. 
Owen Brannigan’s Don Pasquale was ridicu- 
lous, endearing and richly sung, but the best 
performance of the evening was Denis 
Dowling’s Dr. Malatesta, acted and sung 
with a real sense of style. 

Of the three new productions Humper- 
dinck’s Hansel and Gretel was by far tie 
best. Vilem Tausky conducted with real 
feeling for the very lovely score. The over- 
ture, and indeed the whole opera was 
beautifully played. Anna Pollak was per- 
haps a little over-boyish as Hansel but sang 
extremely well, and Marion Studholme 
vocally and visually made an enchanting 
Gretel. Production and the delightful décor 
were by Powell Lloyd; in particular the 
children’s angel vision was a scene of rare 
beauty. 

Among the revivals I saw a delightful Don 
Giovanni at Sadler’s Wells which, for an 
English repertory performance, achieved 
remarkably well the style necessary for 
Mozart. John Hargreaves sang the Don, 


Owen Brannigan Leporello, Joan Stuart 
Donna Elvira, Patricia Howard Zerlina. 
Jennifer Vyvyan, appearing as a guest artist, 
was Donna Anna. She sang the part well 
but without warmth or characterisation, and 
one felt that she approached it in much the 
same way that she does a solo for the Bach 
Choir. Carmen with Janet Howe in the 
name part, Robert Thomas as Don José, 
Patricia Howard as Micaela and John 
Hargreaves as Escamillo was much less 
happy. The production of the first act was 
slack, the singing unremarkable and the sets 
far too dark and dingy to convey the sun- 
shine, dust and passion of Spain. In the 
second act things improved, and the singers 
gave creditable if not very exciting per- 
formances. 

Owing to illness I did not see Gloriana 
last summer, and so was able to consider the 
Covent Garden revival on 29th January on 
its merits as an opera, quite apart from its 
suitability for the Coronation Gala which 
gave it birth. There are many parts of 
Gloriana which are worthy of high praise— 
for example the delicately-written second 
scene of Act I between the Queen and Essex, 
but in general it must be regarded as an 
also-ran, for the theme and its treatment do 
not wholly agree. Elizabethan vigour, pas- 
sion, jealousy, the contrast between the 
ageing Queen and the headstrong youth 
around her have been scaled down till the 
result is neither drama nor tragedy. Part of 
the trouble, however, is the historical sub- 
ject. The simpler the plot of a play, and 
even more an opera, the greater its potential 
power, and history is usually too much com- 
plicated with events and characters to pro- 
vide a simple story. The cast, headed by 
Joan Cross, Peter Pears, Joan Sutherland, 
Monica Sinclair, Frederick Dalberg and 
Otakar Kraus sang very well, but strangely 
enough the most effective part of the opera 
was the spoken dialogue at the end. 
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Where to Dine 
before and after 
the Gheatre 


We recommend these restaurants 





GOW’S RESTAURANT 


(FROM THE STRAND) 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
AFTER-THEATRE SUPPERS 


Table d’Héte and a la Carte Menus 
Fully Licensed 


37 St Martin’s Lane, London, WC2 


Adjoining the Coliseum Theatre 








LEONI’S 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 


of whose personal attention you are assured 


Tables Reserved Sundays 
12.15—11 p.m. 6.45—10 p.m. 


“Leoni! I know af no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant.”’ 
EVELYN LAYE 


26-28 DEAN ST, LONDON WI 
TELEPHONE-GERRARD 9585 G 4809 


Exhibition of paintings by famous Artists 


LEONI recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
26 East 63rd Street Proprs. Bruno & Gino 








PASTORIA 


H otel and Restaurant 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS 


7—11.30 p.m. 





‘THE BEST FOR THE BEST’ 





ST MARTIN’S STREET 
Off Leicester Square, WC2 
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New Shows Reviewed (Con:d.) 
“ Angels in Love ” (Savoy) 
HIS is undoubtedly an ironic, more 
often than not amusing, and sometimes 
unsavoury, tilt at the hypocrisy surround- 
ing the “littlke Lord Fauntleroy” myth. 
Hugh Mills has a ready wit and on the 
occasions when he reluctantly drags himself 
away from the subject of sex, achieves 
hilarious fun on the farcical plane. 

All the same the author is fortunate in 
the formidable barrage of talent (including 
Bernard Braden’s_ direction) which is 
assembled to assail the susceptibilities. 

Barbara Kelly is altogether delightful as 
“ Dearest,” mother of Lord Fauntleroy 
(Peter Hammond) and never once burles- 
ques the part. Maxine Audley as Violet, 
Comtesse de Chaumont, is the brunette 
charmer to the life; taking calmly in her 
stride the “education” of Dearest’s milk 
and water son, who at twenty has outgrown 
his velvet suit to marry another young 
innocent, Lettice (Mary Donn). Much of 
the “bees and flowers” business might have 
been dispensed with to give us the earlier 
acquaintance of the Earl of Dorincourt 
(Kynaston Reeves), Sir Pomeroy Pomeroy- 
Jones (Henry Kendall) and _ Eustace 
Pomeroy-Jones (Peter Reynolds), three 
glorious farcical characters, 

The tea-party scene, in which Eustace, 
the homicidal amateur photographer, sets 
about poisoning young Cedric, only to finish 
off the old Earl, is one of the funniest things 
in London at the moment, F.S. 


“The Burning Glass” (4 pollo) 

HARLES Morgan’s new play poses an 

ethical problem, which is characteristic 
of this writer’s approach to the drama, but 
is in addition an exciting piece of theatre 
almost on science fiction thriller lines. 

Add to this Morgan’s adult approach to 
life, not to mention the graceful turn of 
phrase one takes for granted, and the 
warmth of the audience was not to be 
wondered at. 

Christopher Terriford, carrying on the 
Weather Research Unit founded by his 
father, by chance hits upon a world-shaking 
discovery by means of which the sun’s rays 
can be directed through a lens with results 
outstripping those of atomic science either 
for the good or for the destruction of man- 
kind. Only Terriford knows the setting of 
the machine, and this he refuses to impart 
except for the final decision of war. His 
wife carries half the formula in her memory 
(the other half is written down and avail- 





able in a desperate emergency), and when 


her husband is carried off by the enemy | 


she too refuses to complete the formula in 
writing, either at the instigation of a very 
shrewd Prime Minister or on the insistence 
of Washington. But she agrees to assist in 
setting the machine to demonstrate to the 
enemy the terrible powers of 
weapon, though her action may mean the 
death of her husband. 

Morgan’s aim was’ undoubtedly to 
demonstrate that in face of the scientists’ 


the new | 


increasing power over the illimitable forces | 


of nature, man must somewhere take his 
stand on personal responsibility. This one 


could appreciate to the full while being | 


puzzled to know why Terriford was deter- 
mined at all costs to withhold his know- 
ledge in peace-time. The history of the 
atomic bomb does not lead us to suppose 
that the use of an annihilating weapon in 
war by the presumably peace-loving demo- 
cracies has brought about a change of 
heart among the totalitarians, not at least 
among those with the scientific wherewithal 
to arrive at the atom bomb themselves. If 
there had been no world war and the peace- 
time use of atomic power had come first, 
might not history have taken another 
course? 

Mr. Morgan has set forth the philosophy 
of his theme under the title “ Power over 
Nature” in the excellent preface in the 
published edition of The Burning Glass 
(Macmillan, 9/6 net), and this provides a 
most useful adjunct to a deep enjoyment 
of the play. 

Michael Goodliffe gave a most sincere 
rendering of young Terriford. As his wife, 
Helen, Faith Brook demonstrated an 
unexpected warmth beneath a 
restrained performance, while Dorothy 
Green, as Lady Terriford, his mother, 
underlined most successfully the different 
world of her generation. 

Most impressive was Laurence Naismith’s 
monumental P.M.; bearded, ageless and 
booming. Robert Speaight surprised with 
an authentic portrait of a slick foreign 
agent and Michael Gough was quite at 
home in the réle of the hard drinking 
neurotic young assistant who, in love with 
Terriford’s wife, ultimately chooses death 
when he discovers the complete formula, 
rather than face the temptation of one day 
giving away the secret. 

Michael MacOwan’s direction gave full 
play to the thriller aspect of the drama and 
provided considerable suspense. Alan 
Tagg’s set was an elegant background. FS. 


justifiably, 
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The 
Englishman's 
Guide to 
Smirnoff 


Vodka - 


The Island Race are 
among the world’s most 
discerning drinkers. 

They are, however, 
notably conservative in 
their tastes, preferring 
to stick to what they 
know than experiment 


with alien beverages of doubt potency. 
Believing, however, that Englishmen* should 
share in the pleasures of cocktail imbibers in 


other lands, 


we gladly provide a few facts 


about the world-famous Smirnoff Vodka : 





i. Smirnoff Vodka is a 
smooth, palatable drink, 
no stronger than your Gin, 
Whisky or Rum. 


2. Smirnoff Vodka is today 
one of America’s most 
popular drinks, where it is 
used as the blending spirit 
for cocktails as well as for 
long drinks. 





3. Smirnoff Vodka makes a 
most attractive drink taken 
straight “a la Russe,” 
especially when accom- 
panied by savouries. 


4. Smirnoff Vodka is made 
in this country according 
to the traditional recipe 
used by Pierre Smirnoff, 

urveyor of Vodka to the 
be mperial Court of Russia. 


te To say nothing of the Scots, the Welsh and 


those of the Irith whose pleasures know no frontier 


Try Smirnoff instead of Gin in 


your favourite cocktai 


Try a 


VODKATINI (Smirnoff Vodka and 
Vermouth mixed in your favourite 
proportions) and a SCREWDRIVER 
(Smirnoff Vodka & Orange Juice). 


Try it straight —try it blended 


THE GENUINE 


mirn 


VODKA 
WORLD FAMOUS SINCE 


1818 


Obtainable from all good Wine Merchants, Clubs and Bars 


Ste. Pierre Smirnoff Fis., Oval Rd., Regents Park, London, N 
Sole distributors in United Kingdom. W. & A. Gilbey. Led 











THEATRE BOOK CLUB 


As the Theatre 
interests you the 
THEATRE BOOK CLUB 
will prove a boon. 
Members buy out- 
untae books published from 25s. 


to 12s. 6d. for only 7s. 6d. 
SELECTIONS: 


Mar: MISS HORNIMAN AND THE 
GAIETY THEATRE, by Rex Pogson. 
Foreword by St. John Ervine. 25 
illustrations. Published at 21s. a 
saving of 13s. 6d. 


May: THE THEATRE NOW, by 
Harold Hobson. A stimulating analy- 
sis of the connection between the 
theatre today and the ideas, motives 
and morals of contemporary life. 
Published at 15s., a saving of 7s. 6d. 


joy: CHRISTOPHER FRY 
ALBUM, by Derek Stanford. A 
revealing study of a brilliant dramatist. 
60 illustrations. Published at 16s., a 
saving of 8s. 6d. 


Each alternate month members receive the 
Club’s special edition of an outstanding 
theatrical book. These are all unabridged, con- 
tain the original illustrations, are printed in 
clear modern type and beautifully bound. It 
costs nothing to join. There are no mem- 
bership fees. You need send no money till 
you get your first book. 

Members have the privilege of buying past 
selections in stock at the special Club price. 
‘IT have enjoyed every book received—really 
excellent,’’ is the latest testimonial (we have 
had hundreds) from F. TReGear, St. Saviours, 
Jersey. 


Filli in this Form Now! ! 


To THEATRE BOOK CLUB 
48 Old Bailey, London, E.C.4. 


Please enrol me as a member of the Theatre 
Book Club. I agree to purchase six books 
chosen by the Club at the special price of 7/6 
each, plus 6d. for postage and packing. I! 
agree to continue my membership thereafter, 
but in the event of my wishing to cancel at 
any time after 12 months (6 books) I under- 
take to give four months’ notice in writing. 

I enclose £2 5s. for one year’s subscription 

(6 books). $7.00 for U.S.A. 
I enclose £1 3s. 6d. for six months’ 
subscription (3 books) 
I will pay on receipt of book 
Delete whichever does not apply 


State Mr.. Mrs. or Miss BLOCK LETTERS, PLEASE 


ADDRESS 


SIGNATURE 
Overseas members must remit at least £1 3s. 6d. 








You can order through your bookseller if he is a 
Member of Associated Booksellers. 


_ The theory that “ Shakespeare ” 
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Cherchez La Femme 
Speculation by Harold Matthews 


HE request from an American researcher 

to be allowed to open the Walsingham 
Tomb in support of Christopher Marlowe's 
claim to the authorship of the plays attri- 
buted to that elusive genius “ Shakespeare ™ 
brings again into prominence the greatest 
literary mystery of all time. How did the 
greatest plays of the Christian era come to 
be written? If a young Warwickshire yeo- 
man wrote them, how did he collect his 
data? If William Shakespeare’s hand- 


writing was usually like the fragments that 


still remain, how could his lines be read? 
was merely 
a nom de guerre of a person of rank who 
wished to “ shake a lance” has been widely 
held during this century. Popular candi- 
dates have been Sir Francis Bacon, the Earl 
of Oxford and the Earl of Rutland. A good 
case can be made for the last named built 
on external evidence. Bacon’s claim is 
usually demolished on internal evidence, for 
his literary style is quite unlike ‘“ Shakes- 
peare’s.” One would have said _ that 
Marlowe’s style was also sufficiently unlike 
“ Shakespeare’s”’ to dispose of his claim, 
too. 

The idea that the author was a woman 
has probably never been entertained, but 
the plays supply abundant evidence of in- 
sight into feminine psychology. Frequently 
the most interesting character studies in the 
plays are studies of women. Although the 
female characters were written to be enacted 
by youths, they are wonderfully complete, 
as though their creator could not allow that 
circumstance to stay his hand. They are 
all women of wit and independent outlook, 
not representative of their time. Sometimes 
they pursue their men. Avid for release 
from the trammels of petticoats, they put 
on male attire. In two thirds of the plays. 
it can be claimed that the principal charac- 
ter is a woman. Usually held in check by 
adverse circumstances, varying in age and 
degree, they are all revealed from within. 


The male heroes, too, have marked 
feminine traits. Think of the language and 
fears of Macbeth, the highly-strung and 
vacillating Prince of Denmark, the neurotic 
Richard. The stronger types, Petruchio, 
Antony, Othello, are exceedingly simple, a 
female ideal of masculinity. 

If a woman wrote the plays, the suppres- 
sion of their author's name is easily under- 
standable. What was beneath the dignity 





of a nobleman would be out of the question 
in the case of a noblewoman. The Virgin 
Queen did not allow the ladies of her Court 
to come into prominence. 


beccincavaesh 


* La Traviata ” (Covent Garden) 

OTHING is romantic at close quarters. 

Not even Verdi’s luscious score could 
make this opera go when it was first pro- 
duced in 1853 in contemporary costume. 
That period is now a prime favourite and 
La Traviata is a joy indeed. 

Sophie Fedorovitch’s four lovely sets 
lemon and black, sage green, liver red and 
cob-web grey—took full share in elevating 
pathos into sublimity. Tyrone Guthrie’s 
production arranged significant pictures and 
movement. John Pritchard conducted and 
received much applause. 

Colette Lorand made Marguerite appear 
a thoroughly nice woman of delicate sensi- 
bility, which, however unrealistic, seems to 
be what Verdi’s melodiously emotional 
music requires, but her voice, though 
pleasant, was not exactly opulent and it 
occasionally gave hints of effort in tracing 
the required patterns of sound. In the part 
of Armand, John Lanigan’s very agreeable 
tenor voice was heard to best effect in lyrical 
passages. As Armand’s father, Jess Walters 
sang with power and feeling and he re- 
ceived most applause, but his dramatic 
characterisation seemed incorrect. There 
was no trace of hauteur but a sort of bour- 
geois kindliness. H.G.M. 





DRAMATIC SCHOLARSHIPS 
FOR MEN 


THREE SCHOLARSHIPS for training 
commencing September 1954 will be 
awarded in June. Apply immediately 
for particulars, and dates of preliminary 
auditions, to: 


The Registrar 


THE ROSE BRUFORD TRAINING 
COLLEGE OF SPEECH & DRAMA 
Lamorbey Park Sidcup Kent 











(Contd,) 


Echees from Broadway 


followed up its successful production of 
Madam, Will You Walk? with an equally 
successful production of Shakespeare's 
Coriolanus, featuring Robert Ryan, John 
Emery and Mildred Natwick, a play which 
has been seen in New York only once since 
1885. After you voice the familiar complaint 
that the poetry was totally lost in the read- 
ing, it is pleasant to be able to report that 
under John Houseman’s direction (he pro- 
duced the motion picture version of Julius 
Caesar for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) the 
political issues of the play were clearly 
defined and the tragedy marched along with 
enormous vitality—even more so than in the 
subtle, beautifully spoken production we had 
seen at Stratford-upon-Avon. 


For her farewell appearance in New York, 
Ruth Draper is revealing her special talent 


. for characterization at the very peak of its 


development. There is not one false note in 
this one woman show and the critical praise 
and subsequent audience response has made 
an extension of her limited engagement 
mandatory. 

After My Fashion turned up over here as 
The Starcross Story, with Eva Le Gallienne 
and Mary Astor co-starred as the wife and 
mistress, respectively, of the deceased adven- 
turer, but not for long. One performance 
to be exact, placing it alongside that other 
British importation, A Pin to See the Peep- 
show, as the shortest-lived plays of the 
season. 


FURSE 


STAGE 
LIGHTING 


Everything from a sheet of Gelatine to a 

COMPLETE STAGE LIGHTING SCHEME 

Ask us for illustrated catalogue W51 
W. J. FURSE & CO LTD 


5 TRAFFIC ST (Te! 88213 7 lines) NOTTINGHAM 











MORRIS ANGEL & SON LTD  (*2i:re?) ——— 








THE THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 


117-119 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, WC2 


Telephone: TEMple Bar 5678-5 iines 


Telegrams: THEATRIDIO LONDON 
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£5 


Mim 


MARIAN NAYLOR The Guildhall School of Music 


HOLIDAY DRAMA SCHOOLS and Drama 
THREE ARTS CENTRE, LONDON W1 HE Dramatic Class under the direction 


Week Ends (March & April) £1 1s. each of Rex Walters gave four performances 
weekena ao ee . Sling ay 
Easter Day School (i7th-24th April) £4 14s 6d. of The Young and Fair by N. Richard Nash 


Summer Day School (29th July-7th August) beginning on 10th February, when the 


15s. 6d. 


Summer Evening School (9th August-15th sOveRnDen Parts of the entirely female 
August) £4 14s. 6d. were creditably sustained. In particular, 
Acting Technique, Speech, Stage Movement, Kathleen Dove gave a very good character- 


e, Improvisation, Production, Make-up, 


Visite Gaeietens Lantos Yeates, wie. isation of the American Headmistress and 


Syllabus from Registrar June Dodsworth was impressive in the chal- 
MRS O MEDD lenging part of a girl of abnormal mentality. 
HEATHDENE, OTFORD, KENT Hilary Band gave a strong performance as 





a young woman who enjoyed power and 





26 


TEM 5588 FRE 8640 


had no scruples, and good work came from 


MRS JOLLY Heather Bain and Sheila Leonard. Beth 


, j Roberts gave a sympathetic study of the 
will type it for you young Welfare Officer, but her voice was 
TYPING & DUPLICATING gentle and this seemed to soften the impact 
of what was in itself a well imagined 
Charing Cross Road, London W C2 characterisation. H.G.M. 








IGURE STUDIES of models all ages as an aid to 





figure sketching. Details to major applicants. 


\ é + eimai Dept. T.W., Mono House, London, 
a qm OR SALE—46 Bound Volumes Play Pictorial. 
Theatre World (over 250 issues), 1902-1939; some 


" very rare. Excellent condition. List on application. 
Manufacturers of theatrical fireproof Box No. 489. 


FLORAL DECORATIONS OR SALE—Theatre World: October, November 
Since 1911 1926; January, March 1927; June, November (The 


12 Cecil Court Dubarry) 1932; March (Richard o: Bordeaux) 1933; 





London, W.C.2 Tel.: TEM 3391 July, August, September (Night Must Fall) 1935; 


February, May (The Happy Hypocrite) 1936; March 
(ohn Gielgud Season), April August, November (The 





Fu 


Corn is Green) 1938; January, March, April, June, 
IRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF SPEECH July, August, September 1939. All i fect conditi 
TRAINING AND DRAMATIC ART aac ma ee accion inc ae 


QUEEN'S COLLEGE CHAMBERS, OR SALE—Theatre Worlds, October 1941 
, December 1946, except December 1943. 
neers picladlpp-nneccr asians coi 1947-8 Bound, 1949-50 Bound, 1951 Bound, 
Principal: PAMELA CHAPMAN, L.R.A.M. Unbound. What offers? Box No. 488. 
li-time Training Course for the Stage and OR SALE—Theatre Worlds from September 1951 
Teachers of Speech and Drama. to February 1954 in perfect condition. What 
" : Leas offers? Hawkes, 20 Mount Street, Taunton, Somerset. 
Full Pesticelers from the Secustany. FFERS invited for “ Theatre World,” 1943-1952; 











complete years and odd copies. First-night notices 
and various press-cuttings theatrical interest principal 





NEW PLAYWRIGHTS !! SPECIAL OFFER newspapers, 1944 onwards. ‘* Picturegoer"*; ** Picture 


For 


details, send stamped-addressed envelope Show,.”” some complete years and oddments. Box 490. 
Oo CRIPTS, Literary and Persona!) Typewriting. Dupli- 


NOW, to:— 
London Drama Service, BM/LIMELIGHT, cating, Circularising, etc. efficiently and speedily 


London, W.C.1 executed.—** Mowbray,”” 146 Bishopsgate, E.C.2. Bis. 





2545. 
ANTED—PHOTOGRAPHS of Principals or scenes 


BOOK OF 42 LONDON THEATRES showing from ‘The Pink Lady.” American § musical 
seating plans; 2/6 from ticket agents and book- comedy played at Globe Theatre, Shaftesbury Avenuc. 


shops 
inside 


or direct. 2d. extra postage unsealed. See London, 1912. Also any Programmes, magazines, or 
front cover. newspaper articles concerning same. Write J. N. B 
Hili, 939 Boylston Street, Boston 15, Mass.. U.S.A. 


INE BY CANDLELIGHT at the Irving Theatre yy Anrep Theatre World before September 1926 


Restaurant, Irving Strect, Leicester Square London 


(WHI. 


and issues July 1949, August 1951. R. Hambic- 
3678). Fully licensed. Open till midnight. ton. Sunnydene, Southfields, Leck, Staffs. 








FASHION HIRE LIMITED 


7 SHORTS GARDENS, WC2 


(near Cambridge Theatre) 


LADIES MODERN DRESSES FOR OPERATIC 
AND DRAMATIC PRODUCTIONS 


Write for Estimates AVAILABLE FOR HIRE TEMPLE BAR 9541 
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NEW DEANE SELECTIONS 


(All Full Length. Price 5s. 2d. Post Paid) 
Storm in a Paint Pot. Topical Comedy 
Margaret Gibbs. 5m 
A Gentieman’s Daughters. New Period 
Comedy. Aimée Stuart 2m. 6w 
A Tale of two Swans. New all Women 
Play. T. B. Morris 
Anyone at Hcme? 
farcical Comedy. 
Haul for the Shore. Comedy “ Sure fire 
success.”’ |. McConnel. 5m. 4w. 
Plays sent on approval 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS LTD. 


31 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON WCI1 
Tel.;: MUSeum 3183. LANgham 7111 


FREN r€ H’s 
THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
Established 1830 


FRENCH’S PLAY PARADE 


Is the quarterly review that brings you the 

latest news about all our new plays, and 

gives interesting information about plays to 

come. A copy will be sent post paid on 
receipt of application 





6w. 


llw. 
Brightly maine 


C. Garth m. 6w. 

















SAMUEL FRENCH LTD 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, we2 


Tem, Bar 























EVANS PLAYS 


TREASURE | 
ON PELICAN | 
by | 

J. B. Priestley 
6m. 3f. 














One set 


Available for amateur performance 
1 April 1954 


MONTAGUE HOUSE, RUSSELL SQ., WC1 


5/4 post free 

















The Teaian a Theatre Studios 


Under the distinguished patronage of: Donald 
Wolfit, C.B.E.; S. Guy Pertwee; Abraham Sofaer; 
Margaret Halstan; Jack Lynn (of the Pasadena 
Playhouse, U.S.A.) 
FULL and/or PART-TIME TRAINING 
for CAREERS in the THEATRE 
Auditions by appointment: The Secretary 


25 Brunswick Rd., Hove, Sx. Tel. Hove 33587 
SLIM IN 6 WEEKS--OR 
MONEY REFUNDED 


Revolutionary bath treatment — nothing to | 

take internally, no _ exercises, no _ rigorous 

dieting. For free booklet (in plain envelope), 
attach name and address to this advert. and 
post to SLIMSWIFT (Dept. S53), 3 Grand 
Parade, Brighton. 














now available for 


AMATEUR PERFORMANCE 


include: 


BLACK CHIFFON. 
Lesley Storm's brilliant 
and moving drama 
3m. 4f. 1 set. 5/3. 
NIGHT WAS OUR 
FRIEND. Tense drama 
4m. 3f. 1 set. 5 cg 
LAURA. First - class 


PLAYS 


HARVEY. The famous 
comedy success. 6m 
6f. 2 sets. 5/3. 
INTENT TO MURDER. 
Gripping Murder Thril- 
ler. 3m. 3f. 1 set. 5/3. 
MANY HAPPY 
RETURNS. Family 
Comedy. 5m. 7f. | 
set? gy a 
THE THIRD VISITOR. 2 
Comedy-thriller. 6m ADAM'S APPLE 
FD eete 4/3- Brilliant Comedy. 8m 
QUEEN ELIZABETH °F. ! set. 2 
SLEPT HERE. The A LADY MISLAID. 
smash - hit comedy Delightful Comedy 
7m. 6f. 1 set. 5/3 3m. 4f. 1 set. 5/3 


ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL 
Send for FULL CATALOGUE (9d. post free) to: 
ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 
75 Berwick Street, London W1. Gerrard 3822/3 








THEATRE 


arts 
MAGAZINE 


COMPLETE SCRIPT OF A 
BROADWAY HIT IN EACH ISSUE 
THEATRE - TELEVISION - MUSIC 


RECORDS - RADIO - FILMS - BOOKS 
DANCE - PERSONALITIES - HUMOR 


Subscriptions £2.10.0 1 yr., £4.13.0 2 
£6.12.6 3 years. 


Wm. Dawson & Sons Ltd., Cannon House, 
Macklin Street, London, W.C.2 


yrs., 
Send orders to:- 











Se, 
QUALITY 
SOUND 
EQUIPMENT 
Used by numerous Lordon and Provincial Theatres. 


Equipment available on hire for long or short 
periods, also for amateur productions, etc. 


THE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. LTD., 1/5 Maple Place 
Tottenham Court Rd., W.1 Museum 5817 (4 lines) 





Dinely Rehearsal Studios 


Office: 1 Devonshire Terrace 


Marylebone High Street, W1 
Opp. Royal Academy Music. Baker St. & Regents Pk. Stns. 
STUDIOS FOR HIRE from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 


SATURDAY WELBECK 6804 
INCLUDED WELBECK 9907 


Printed in Great. Britain by “WIGHTMAN & Co. Lrp. (THE Lewes Press), Lewes, Sussex, for the Proprietors 


and Publishers, 
CENtral 1555. 
New Zealand: Gordon & Gotch Ltd.; 
News Co., 131 Varick Street, 


PRACTICAL Press LtTD., 


1 Dorset Buildings, 
Registered at the G.P.O. for transmission by magazine post. 
for South Africa: 
New York 13, N.Y., or any branch of the American News Company Incorporated. 


Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. Tel.: 
Agents for Canada, Australia and 
for U.S.A.: International 


Salisbury Square, 


Central News Agency Ltd.; 
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159 NEW BOND STREET W.1. HYDE PARK @b00 





